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Milton and Roger Williams. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Has anybody called attention to the 
following passage in Dr. Edmund J. Carpenter's 
"Roger Williams" (Grafton Press, N. Y., 
[1909], p. 201) ? The italics are mine : 

"In a letter to John Winthrop, ■written after 
Williams's return to New England, in the summer 
of 1654, the latter wrote : ' The Secretary of the 
Council (Mr. Milton) for my Dutch I read him, 
read me many more languages. ' From this pas- 
sage it may be inferred that Williams, having 
naturally formed the acquaintance of the Coun- 
cil's secretary, and being familiar with the Dutch 
language, translated for Milton the treatise of Sal- 
masius." 

By "the treatise of Salmasius" Dr. Carpenter 
means what he himself calls ' ' a defence of Charles 
I" by "Salmasius, a Dutch professor." I pass 
over the fact that Milton's reply to Salmasius was 
finished before Roger Williams reached London. 
The really interesting thing is Dr. Carpenter's 
discovery that to read Salmasius' s Defensio Regia 
requires an acquaintance with the Dutch language. 

G. L. KlTTREDGE. 



The Time op Noon. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The first definition of the word noon 
in the New English Dictionary is the following, 
marked obsolete : 'The ninth hour of the day, 
reckoned from sunrise according to the Roman 
method, or about three o'clock in the afternoon. ' 
The examples of the use of the word in this sense 
are taken, for the most part, from accounts of the 
crucifixion, and the last one given is dated c. 
1420. The use of noon in its present sense, ac- 
cording to this same authority, dates from the 
fourteenth century. The earlier sense of the word 
seems, however, to survive in a curious use of the 
compound forenoon in a letter written by Hume 
during the time when he was Under-Secretary of 
State in London, between 1767 and 1769. He 
writes : ' I have all the forenoon in the Secre- 
tary's house, from ten till three, when there ar- 



rive from time to time messengers that bring me 
all the secrets of the kingdom, and, indeed, of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America.' (Quoted 
by Huxley in his essays : Hume, with Helps to the 
Study of Berkeley, London, 1894, p. 43.) And 
a similar usage appears in the following passage : 
'Theocles was now resolv'd to take his leave of 
the Sublime : the Morning being spent, and the 
Forenoon by this time well advanced.' (Shaftes- 
bury, Characteristics, 1732, 2. 391.) 

Such instances may perhaps show that the 
earlier thought as to the time of noon persisted 
later than the fifteenth century. 



Yale University. 



Elizabeth Merrill. 



Chantecler. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In connection with Mr. J. M. Clapp's 
note of February 17 in the Nation on " Rostand 
and Tom D'Urfey," the lyric drama, "La For4t 
mouillee," of Hugo may be interesting. It was 
written in 1854 and published in his " Th&ttre 
en liberty" in 1886 (Hetzel-Quantin). 

Like Rostand in "Chantecler," Hugo uses 
animals and birds as characters, and in addition 
gives the power of speech to trees, flowers, clouds, 
drops of rain and even pebbles. They talk a 
humorous and picturesque language which offers 
much analogy to that of Rostand. 

For example, compare Chantecler' s description 
of the " moineau de Paris," in the third act, with 
what the "moineau " himself says to the "paon," 
in the " ForSt mouillee" " : 

Je suis gamin ; autrefois, j'etais page. 
Je m'e"bats, cher seigneur. Si je n'6tais voyou, 
Je voudrais §tre rose et dire : I love you. 
Je suis l'oiseau galte\ rapin de l'astre joie. 
A nous deux nous faisons le printemps, etc. 



Yah University. 



M. S. Garver. 



GUILLAUME DE DeGUILEVILLE AND THE 

Roman de la Rose. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In his study of the fourteenth century 
French poet, Guillaume de Deguileville, Hultman 
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considers the influence of the Roman de la Rose on 
the Pelerinage de I'Ame. 1 He notes the corres- 
pondence of Ame, vv. 2139-2142 with Rose, vv. 
4595-4599 and w. 5616-5617 ; and Ame, v. 
7082, with Rose, w. 13225-13226, but overlooks 
the following : 

Soman de la Rose, 2 vv. 8157-8164 : 

Ele est si crueuse et si gloute, 
Que tel chose vuet avoir touts, 
S'ele en lessoit k chascun prendre, 
Qu'el ne la troveroit ja mendre. 
Moult est fox qui tel chose esperne, 
C'est la chandele en la lanterne ; 
Qui mil en i alumeroit, 
Ja mains de feu n'i troveroit. 

Pelerinage de l'Ame, s w. 3439-3449 : 

Commune est a tous Charite 
Si com est exemplefie 
De la chandoile alumee 
La quelle, quant ell est portee 
Devant .i. pour esclairer li, 
N'est pas doubte que ceuz aussi 
Qui li tiennent societe 
K'aient partie en la clarte, 
Et mains n'en a mie cellui 
Four qui fu alumee ainsi. 



Stanley L. Galpin. 



Amherst College. 



On an Aceostio in Villon. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Siks : — Among the several acrostics contained 
in Villon, one at least has remained either unno- 
ticed or unexplained : I refer to the one contained 
in the second octave of the Ballade a s'Amye, p. 
63 (I quote from the last edition of Villon : Bi- 
bliotheea Romanica, No. 35-36). 

Bijvanck (Specimen d'un Essai Critique, etc., 
p. 148) says : " L'acrostiche de la 2e. strophe 
enfin, ne peut elle aussi se rapporter a Maistre 
Ythier Marchant " . . . (mentioned by Longnon, 
Etude Biograph. surFr. Villon, p. 117). 

This hypothesis seems to be "ganz ohne Be- 

1 GvMlaume de De.guilerille, En Studie i Fransh Litteratur- 
historia, Upsala, 1902, p. 137. 

1 Ed. Francisque Michel, 2 vols., Paris, 1864. 

3 Ed. J. J. Sturzinger, London (Koxburghe Club), 1895. 



grundung" (Wurzhach : Die Werke Fr. Villons, 
p. 498, note). Jannet in his edition (Additions 
et Corrections) mentions the acrostic, saying : 
" . . . le second huitain donne MAKTHEOS, 
sans doutepar Veffet du hasard." 

Longnon (Oeuvres Complies de Fr. Villon) 
supposes that the ballad is addressed to a certain 
Rose (Item, m' amour, ma chiere Rose (lxxx)) 
and G. Paris (Fr. Villon) speaks of Rose as one 
of Villon's friends. Wurzbach rejects that idea 
"... da der Taufname Rosa im 15. Jahrh. noch 
nicht vorkommt * . . . auch hiess Villons Geliebte 
nicht so," and prints accordingly rose (young 
maiden); the Biblioth. Romanica follows the 
same reading. 

The fact that this ballad " . . . se termine tout 
par R" (lxxxiii) does not prove anything : 
then, if "rose" is not a proper name the acrostic 
MARTHEOS is not due to "l'effet du hasard" 
as Jannet says, but to Villon's desire to name the 
woman in the case, viz., Marthe. 

The two letters OS following the name, do not 
seem to offer any great objection, as many of Vil- 
lon's acrostics show one or two additional letters 
(Villon -f E (A sa Mere, A la Grosse Margot) ; 
V. + S (A s'Amye); V. + P (Bon Conseil); 
V. + J (Jargon vn) ; Delore + DE (a un gen- 
tilhomme, etc.). 

This information does not add much to our 
knowledge of the unhappy love affairs of our 
self-styled "amant martir," but merely intro- 
duces an hitherto unknown MARTHE into the 
worthy company of Macee, Margot, Isabeau, 
Catherine . . . and probably many others. 



J. W. KUHNE. 



Northwestern University. 



1 Wurzbach' s statement is not quite correct : Cf. Bose, 
Boze, Rozine (E. Langlois: Table des norm propres, 
etc.) ; Benaud's Ocderan de Bretagne (ca. 1230) in which 
appears Bose, friend and companion of Frene (4261-4279- 
6533-. . .), also under the form of Eosain (6654-6979- 
7801) and Bouse (4269-6682-7722). Bose, cousin of 
Pepin (Le Gomte de Poitiers (ca. 1168), v. 434), and 
also: Bose la biele (Richard li Biaus (ca. 1275), v. 
4677) . . . etc. The name, it is true to say, was not very 
common before the XVth century. Surely not as common 
as "Marie, Madeleine or Marthe." 



